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ABSTRACT 

A teacher shortage survey was conducted in the fall 
of the 1988-89 school year in Connecticut to determine whether a 
critical shortage of teachers exists in particular areas of 
certification. Determination of shortage areas is based on the number 
of teacher vacancies, new certificates issued by the Department of 
Education during the previous year, and the number and types of 
classes being taught by persons without the appropriate 
certification. Analyses of individual positions and position 
categories with reference to the number of school districts with 
vacancies provide detailed information on the possible existence of 
teacher shortages. The most precise estimate of teacher shortages in 
the report is made through the calculation of a teacher shortage 
index. This index is a relative indicator of a teacher shortage which 
is used to identify areas with a greater need for teachers than other 
areas. The greatest number of school districts reported full-time 
vacancies in the following areas: (1) elementary education; (2) 
teachers of the learning disabled; (3) English; (4) music; and (5) 
speech and hearing. Four appendices include the 1988 teacher shortage 
survey (statewide vacancies and certified applicants by position, 
subject area shortage evaluation, and Form ED-156) and the 1988-89 
teacher shortage index. (JD) 
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PREFACE 



In accordance with Section 10a-163 of the Connecticut General Statutes, a 
teacher shortage survey was conducted 1n the fall of the 1988-89 school year 
to determine whether a critical shortage of teachers exists 1n particular 
areas of certification. Section 10a-163 mandates the state Department of 
Education to Identify the fields with the greatest shortage of teachers. 
Determination of shortage areas 1s to be based on, but not limited to, the 
number of teacher vacancies, new certificates Issued by the state Department 
of Education during the previous year, and the number and types of classes 
being taught by persons without the appropriate certification. 

Data were collected to represent hiring 1n all 166 local and regional 
public school districts, three endowed and Incorporated academies, six 
regional educational service centers, three unified school districts, and 
the vocational-technical schools. Form ED-156, Teacher Shortage Survey (see 
Appendix D), was used for this purpose. Since staff members are hired for 
the vocational-technical schools through a central office, the data are 
reported collectively. Similarly, some regional school districts reported 
their hiring data for all the schools 1n the district. Hence, every school 
district 1s not represented Individually. 

Thi? was the second year that form ED-156 was used to account for the 
possible existence of teacher shortages. Two modifications were made to the 
Initial form. Bilingual education was added to the 11st of subject areas. 
Also, a brief checklist Item was added to the survey form to gain some 
preliminary Indication of the nature and extent of district recruiting 
practices. The checklist Included categories related to advertisements 1n 
newspapers, registration with college and university placement offices, 
attendance at college and university job fairs, and a category to account 
for any other recruitment practices. All except the last category were 
Included twice to differentiate between In-state and out-of-state recruiting 
activities. 

Comparable to the previous year, positions requiring teacher 
certification and administrative positions were Included on the survey. 
Information was requested on the number of vacancies for each area of 
certification and each administrative position. Positions that were not 
advertised or that were filled Internally were not reported and are 
therefore not Included 1n the totals. Internally filled positions did not 
contribute to the Identification of shortage areas since a search was not 
conducted. Positions were also excluded 1f the application process was 
Incomplete, most likely due to late resignations. If no applications were 
received for n position 1t could not be determined whether a qualified 
applicant was available. Incomplete hiring was indicated on the survey form 
by the responding district. 

The number of applications screened from appropriately certified 
applicants was also requested. This item was designed to represent the 
number of applications screened which formed the basis for a total interview 
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pool. It does not simply represent the number of applicants Interviewed for 
the available positions. Numerous telephone calls were made to verify all 
questionable data. Lastly, the number of remaining vacancies as of 
September 1, as well as September 1 vacancies attributed to the lack of a 
qualified person, were requested. 

Comparable to the previous year, the median was used to describe the 
application data. The median describes the typical number of applications 
screened and 1s not affected by extreme cases. Also, the maximum number of 
applications was used as a lower limit of an undupHcated count for a 
particular position. The number of applications per position does not 
represent a unique pool of applicants since a prospective teacher or 
administrator can apply for a position 1n more than one district. The 
median and maximum number of applications are used to describe the available 
teacher shortage data. 

The report that follows addresses whether a teacher shortage existed 1n 
Connecticut for the 1988-89 school year. Multiple analyses were used for 
this purpose. A general overview 1s provided through a statewide analysis 
of the available data. Since this analysis 1s based on totals summed across 
all positions, the results provide a general Indication of the nature of a 
teacher shortage 1n the state. It 1s Included to alert the reader to the 
dangers of drawing a conclusion from a general summary analysis. Analyses 
of Individual positions and position categories with reference to the number 
of school districts with vacancies provide more detailed Information on the 
possible existence of teacher shortages. The most precise estimate of 
teacher shortages 1n this report for the state of Connecticut 1s made 
through the calculation of a teacher shortage Index. This Index 1s a 
relative Indicator of a teacher shortage which 1s used to Identify areas 
with a greater need for teachers than other areas. The Index alone does not 
suggest that a true shortage exists. Rather, 1t suggests that some 
positions are more difficult to fill relative to the other positions. 

Collectively, these results should make 1t possible to Identify teacher 
shortage areas, 1f any, for the 1988-89 school year. Since two years of 
data are now available, comparisons are made where appropriate, information 
on district recruiting 1s then discussed. Finally, a section on conclusions 
and policy implications 1s Included to summarize the major issues. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



o The calculation of a teacher shortage index identified speech and 
hearing, industrial arts, home economics, school psychologist, 
special education and media specialist as the areas of greatest 
shortage for the 1988-89 school year (see Table 5 and Appendix C). 

o History/social studies, history, and intermediate administration 
were identified as the areas of lowest teacher shortage for the 
1988-89 school year (see Table 5 and Appendix C). Math and science 
were not shortage areas for the 1988-89 school year (see p. 5 and 
Appendix C). 

o Speech and hearing and special education ranned the highest on the 
teacher qualification component of the teacher shortage index. The 
lack of qualified teachers was greatest for these areas (see p. 7). 

o As of September 1, 129 full-time vacancies remained for 29 different 
teacher and administrative positions due to the lack of qualified 
applicants (see p. 1 and Appendix A). 

o The greatest number of school districts reported full-time vacancies 
in the following areas: elementary education (114), teachers of the 
learning disabled (81), English (46), music (45) and speech and 
hearing (43) (see Table 1 and Appendix B). 

o The fewest number of school districts reported full-time vacancies 
in the following areas: Italian (1), Latin (1), marketing (1) and 
sociology (1) (see Table 1 and Appendix B). 

o For administrator positions, 37 districts reported at least one 
full-time vacancy for a vice principal (see Appendix B). 

o The areas receiving the fewest number of applicants per district 
included speech and hearing, and industrial arts (median=5), as well 
as home economics, nurse-teachers and computer educators (median=6) 
(see Table 2). 

o Districts reporting full-time vacancies identified the greatest lack 
of qualified persons for school business officials, teachers of the 
physically handicapped, school social worker, speech and hearing, 
and media specialist positions. Collectively, these positions 
accounted for half of the full-time vacancies which existed as of 
September 1 (see Table 3 and Appendix B). 

o The use of a particular recruiting strategy by districts varied 
extensively. Advertising in Connecticut newspapers and attendance 
at out-of-state job fairs were the two most popular recruiting 
practices for the 1988-89 school year (see p. 8). 
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PRELIMINARY SHORTAGE ANALYSIS 



The Teacher Shortage Survey was distributed to all 166 local and regional 
public school districts, six regional educational service centers (RESCs), 
three endowed and Incorporated academies, the vocational-technical school 
central office, and three unified school districts in Connecticut, 1n 
compliance with Section 10a-163 of the state statutes. The results of the 
survey presented 1n this report ar* representative of the above district 
types. The data for the elementary schools within Regional School Districts 
1, 4 and 8 were aggregated and reported by the respective regional school 
district. Data from the 17 vocational-technical schools were also reported 
by the central office and therefore are 1n an aggregated form. Five public 
school districts (Colebrook, Franklin, Glastonbury, New Hartford and 
Woodbrldge) reported no advertised positions for the 1988-89 school year. 
They are not Included 1n any analysis. For the purpose of this report all 
educational units are collectively referred to as districts. More specific 
distinctions are made where necessary. 

Statewide Analysis. Prior to the beginning of the 1908-89 school 
year, a total of 1,966 full-time and 392 part-time teacher and administrator 
vacancies were advertised by Connecticut school districts (see Appendix A). 
In response to the advertised positions, an application from an 
appropriately certified candidate was supposed to be reported 1f 1t was 
submitted for consideration or drawn from an active file that was less than 
two years old. For the advertised positions, approximately 33,649 
applications from appropriately certified candidates were screened (see 
Appendix A). For the 1987-88 school year, 2,492 full-time and 416 part-time 
vacancies were advertised. Approximately 38,706 applications were screened. 

Only a few of the full-time advertised positions, 129 (6.6%), were 
unfilled as of September 1. Of these positions, 69 were not filled because 
a qualified applicant was not found. Hence, 3.5 percent of all the 
advertised positions and 53.5 percent of the September 1 vacancies were 
attributed to the lack of qualified applicants. During the 1987-88 hiring 
period, 217 of 2,429 (8.9%) positions were unfilled as of September 1 and 
117 were attributed to the lack of a qualified applicant. That year, a 
qualified applicant was not found for 4.8 percent of all advertised 
vacancies and 53.9 percent of the September 1 vacancies. 

Part-time positions seemed more difficult to fill. A total of 47 
(12. OX) of the advertised part-time positions remained vacant as of 
September 1. Moreover, 29 (7.4%) of all advertised part-time vacancies were 
attributed to the lack of a qualified applicant (see Appendix A). Ideally, 
the number of September 1 vacancies and those attributed to the lack of 
qualified applicants should be equal. This does not occur since it is 
possible for a district to have received many applications from qualified 
applicants. However, if a person was not hired by September 1, the vacancy 
was reported but 1t was not attributed to the lack of a qualified applicant. 
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Individual Positions. Teacher shortage areas were Investigated 
through an analysis of Individual areas of certification or positions. The 
vacancies reported by a district were included 1f a minimum of one full-time 
vacancy existed. Part-time vacancies were not Included 1n this analysis 
since they represent a different type of hiring procedure for the district 
and a different type of career opportunity for prospective candidates. 

For the 1988-89 school year, 162 of 179 districts reported at least one 
advertised full-time vacancy. A total of 56 of the 61 different teacher and 
administrator positions listed on the survey were represented. The greatest 
number of districts, 114, reported 511 advertised full-time elementary 
education positions. Other advertised positions reported by many districts 
Include* English, music and two areas of special education. All these 
positions were similarly Identified last year. The positions with the least 
number of full-time vacancies Included two foreign languages, marketing and 
sociology. Only one district reported one full-time vacancy for each of 
these (see Table 1). Two districts reported at least one full-time vacancy 
1n adult ESOL, deaf education, German and vocationally related subjects. In 
the sciences, the greatest number of districts with full-time vacancies, 20, 
were reported for general science while vhe fewest, 4, were reported for 
physics. Similar to Ust year, administrator vacancies were greatest for 
vice principals. A total of 37 districts reported at least one full-time 
vacancy for this position (see Appendix B). 



Table 1 

Number of Districts Reporting 
at Least Ono Full -Time Vacancy 



Highest Districts Lowest Districts 

(Vacancies) (Vacancies) 

Elementary Education 114 (511) Italian l (l) 

Learning Disabled 81 (152) Latin I (l) 

English 46 ( 79) Marketing 1 (l) 

Music 45 ( 63) Sociology 1 (1) 
Speech and Hearing 43 ( 70) 



The median or typical number of applications reviewed per district for 
the available positions varied widely. Based on a minimum of three 
districts and four vacancies per position, the typical district reviewed 80 
applications for the advertised elementary education teaching positions 
compared to 100 for the previous year. High numbers of applications were 
also reviewed by districts for history/social studies and three types of 
administrative positions. Positions with the lowest number of applications 
reviewed per district included industrial arts, speech and hearing, home 
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economics, nurse-teacher and computer education (see Table 2). Speech and 
hearing, home economics, Industrial arts and nurse-teacher were similarly 
Identified 1n 1987-88. In the sciences and mathematics, the typical school 
district reviewed 10 or more applications for each subject (see Appendix B). 



Highest 

Elementary Education 80 

Asst. Superintendent 60 

Superintendent 50 

Principal 34 

H1story/Soc1al Studies 26 



Table 2 

Median Applications per District 
Lowest 

Industrial Arts 5 
Speech and Hearing 5 
Home Economics 6 
Nurse-Teacher 6 
Computer Education 6 



Individually, neither the number of vacancies nor the median number of 
applications screened specifies possible shortage areas. However, more 
useful Information 1s gained when the two statistics are compared for each 
position. A large number of advertised elementary education positions was 
reported, as was a correspondingly high median number of applications. 
Thus, elementary education can be considered a low shortage area. In 
contrast, a high number of vacancies was reported for speech and hearing 
teachers, as was a low median number of applications. Hence, speech and 
hearing can be considered a high shortage area. Conclusions about the other 
positions listed 1n Tables 1 and 2 are not as distinct. 

Another approach to Identifying shortage areas 1s to examine the 
proportion of districts which cannot find a qualified person with reference 
to the median number of applications reviewed. Most of the districts which 
reported vacancies were able to fill them. Districts reported full-time 
vacancies 1n 56 teacher and administrator position types. Qualified 
teachers and administrators were found for 33 of these areas. Qualified 
applicants were not found for the remaining 23 teacher and administrator 
areas. 

The percentage of districts which could not find a qualified person 
ranged from two percent for teachers of the learning disabled to 33 percent 
for school business officials. The five most difficult positions Included 
two special education areas, two support staff areas and one Intermediate 
administrative position. Two of the five positions (speech and hearing, and 
media specialist) were similarly Identified last year. 

The median number of applications per district was lowest for speech and 
hearing teachers (5) and highest for school business officials (12). These 
two areas, plus teachers of the physically handicapped, school social 
workers and media specialists, accounted for approximately half of the 
vacancies which were attributed to the lack of qualified persons (see Table 
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3). In the previous year, the five Identified areas accounted for more than 
75 percent of the vacancies due to the lack of qualified applicants. While 
these areas remain difficult to fill with qualified applicants, they 
represent a smaller percentage of all positions that were vacant due to the 
lack of qualified applicants. This suggests that there was a greater 
variety of positions that were difficult to fill in 1988-89. This does not 
suggest there was a massive teacher shortage. 



Table 3 

Areas With Greatest Lack of Qualified Persons 
for Districts Reporting Full-Time Vacancies 





Districts: 


Districts: 


Percent 


Applications 




Full-T1me 


No Qualified 


No Qualified 


Per District 


Position 


Vacancies 


Person Found 


Person Found 


Median Max 


School Business Off. 


9 


3 


33 


12 25 


Teachers of the 










Physically Hndcp. 


4 


1 


25 


8 10 


School Social Worker 


21 


4 


19 


10 45 


Speech and Hearing 


43 


8 


19 


5 22 


Media Specialist 


28 


5 


18 


7 30 



Position Groups. To determine whether teacher shortages were more 
prominent 1n certain subject categories, the positions listed on the survey 
form were grouped Into 13 categories. Ten categories were largely based on 
teacher positions that represent the categories of skills and competencies 
developed 1n Connecticut's Common Core of Learning (Connecticut State Board 
of Education, 1987). Support staff and administrator categories correspond 
to those reported 1n the annual School Staff Report . The district counts 
reported 1n this section represent undupHcated counts. Districts which 
reported vacancies 1n more than one position 1n a category are represented 
once 1n this section. 

Both elementary and klndergarten/preklndergarten comprised the 
elementary group. Arts consisted of art and music positions. Career and 
vocations Included agriculture, business and office education, home 
economics, Industrial arts, marketing, related subjects, occupational 
subjects and skilled trades. History and social sciences Included history, 
hlstory/sodal studies, psychology and sociology. English was comprised 
solely of English. Math and science consisted of mathematics, the sciences, 
and computer education. Physical health and development Included health, 
physical education and driver education, other exceptionalities consisted 
of blind education, deaf education, partially sighted, speech and hearing, 
gifted and talented and adult ESOL. Support staff Included media 
specialist, reading consultant, guidance counselor, dental hygienist, 
nurse-teacher, school psychologist and school social worker. Foreign 
languages, special education and administration groupings were based on the 
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structure of the survey form. Bilingual education was kept as a separate 
category (see Appendix A). 

Districts which reported full-time vacancies varied extensively for the 
13 position groups. Six districts reported at least ono full-time vacancy 
1n bilingual education. By comparison, 115 districts reported a full-time 
vacancy in elementary education and 112 districts reported at least one 
full-time vacancy in special education (see Table 4). In 1987-88 a total of 
107 districts reported vacancies 1n special education. 

Similar to last year, the typical school district received the fewest 
applications for other exceptionalities, career and vocations, support staff 
and foreign languages. Of these position categories, at least one district 
was unable to find a qualified person to fill the vacancy. Overall, every 
teaching position that corresponds to the core subject areas required for 
high school graduation was filled. All districts with advertised vacancies 
filled the available positions by September 1. Finally, although the 
typical district reviewed a relatively moderate number of applications for 
administrator positions, four districts were unable to find a qualified 
person by September 1 (see Table 4). 



Table 4 

Shortage Areas by Position Category 





Districts: 


Districts: 


Percent 


Applications 




Full-T1me 


No Qualified 


No Qualified 


Per District 


Position Category 


Vacancies 


Person Found 


Person Found 


Median 


Max 


Bilingual Education 


6 


1 


17 


11 


150 


Other Exceptionalities 


5<? 


8 


14 


6 


33 


Support Staff 


90 


13 


14 


8 


60 


Career and Vocations 


49 


5 


10 


6 


35 


Special Education 


112 


8 


7 


10 


200 


Administration 


74 


4 


5 


23 


178 


Foreign Languages 


29 


1 


3 


8 


30 


Elementary Education 


115 


0 


0 


64 


1000 


Arts 


62 


0 


0 


15 


50 


Hath and Science 


68 


0 


0 


12 


75 


English 


48 


0 


0 


20 


100 


Physical Health 


40 


0 


0 


12 


57 


Social Science* 


34 


0 


0 


22 


117 



TEACHER SHORTAGE INDEX. 

A teacher shortage Index was calculated to more accurately identify five 
areas of relative teacher shortage in accordance with Section 10a-163 of the 
Connecticut General Statutes. The index contains three factors: teacher 
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qualification, application rate and potential pool of teachers. The Index 
1s relative since 1t does not Identify absolute teacher shortages. Rather, 
1t 1s used to Identify areas with a greater need for teachers than the other 
areas. For this reason, Index values cannot be compared from year to year. 
However, relative ranks can be compared. To Include all the data required 
by the statutes, 1t was necessary to combine special education areas Into 
one category. Similarly, administrative areas, except for school business 
officials and superintendents, were combined to form the Intermediate 
administrator category. 

The first component of ti.e teacher shortage Index 1s a teacher 
qualification factor. One part of this factor consists of the total number 
of full-time and part-time vacancies due to the lack of a qualified person. 
The qualification factor also contains the number of temporary emergency 
permits (TEP) and temporary authorizations for minor assignments. Temporary 
permits and authorizations are Issued 1f a need exists. They represent a 
level of underquallf 1cat1on for a position. Since each factor was not 
considered to be of equal Importance, they were weighted differently. Total 
vacancies were assigned a weight of one while temporary emergency permits 
and minor assignments were assigned weights of 0.8 and 0.2, respectively. 
Only those subject areas with an unfilled position or a position filled with 
an underquallfled candidate were further evaluated to Identify shortage 
areas . 

The second component of the teacher shortage Index represents the 
application rate for each position type. This component consists solely of 
the median number of applications per district. The median was multiplied 
by negative one so that a high median number of applications represented a 
low shortage area while a low median represented a high area of teacher 
shortage. 

The third component of the teacher shortage Index accounted for the 
potential pool of teachers. This component consisted of the total number of 
vacancies for each position divided by the total number of provisional 
certificates Issued between September 1, 1987, and August 31, 1988. 
Provisional certificates are awarded to teachers who are qualified to teach 
1n Connecticut. A high ratio 1s Indicative of a small pool of potential 
applicants compared to the available positions and, therefore, high teacher 
shortage. Conversely, a low rati** 1s Indicative of a large pool of 
applicants compared to the available positions and, therefore, low teacher 
shortage. 

The calculation of the final teacher shortage Index 1s based on the sum 
of the ranks of each component. Each Individual component was ranked from 1 
to 31, with 31 representing the area of greatest relative shortage and 1 
representing the area with the least relative shortage. The three ranks 
were then summed to produce the teacher shortage Index. Consistent with the 
calculation and ranking of each component, a high Index represented a 
relatively high teacher shortage area and a low Index represented an area of 
relatively low teacher shortage for the 1988-89 school year. If more than 
one position had the same Index, they were ranked according to the score on 
the qualification factor. 
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Based on the above Index procedure, speech find hearing and Industrial 
arts were Identified as the top two teacher shortage areas for the 1988-89 
school year, as they were last year. Similar to last year, media 
specialist, school psychologist and Latin positions were also ranked high 
relative to the remaining positions. Also, hlstory/sodal studies was 
Identified as the area with the least shortage. The five highest and lowest 
shortage areas are presented 1n Table 5. All ranked positions are presented 
1n Appendix C along with positions for which no vacancies existed. Rank 1 
of the appendix 1s the qualification component of the teacher shortage 
Index. Rank 2 represents the application rate and Rank 3 1s the potential 
pool of applicants component. 



High Index Areas 

Speech and Hearing 84 

Industrial Arts 80 

Home Economics 74 

School Psychologist 72 

Special Education 70 

Media Specialist 70 



Table S 

Teacher Shortage Index, 1988-89 

Low Index Areas 

History /Social Studies 8 

History 10 

Intermediate Admin. 14 

English 18 

Elementary Education 18 



The Inclusion of more than one component 1n the calculation of the 
teacher shortage Index produces different reasons for the ranking of 
Individual positions. A low rank on the teacher qualification component 1s 
not necessarily Indicative of a low shortage. This explains the high 
ranking of Latin as a shortage area. Latin ranked relatively low on the 
teacher qualification component. Yet, the ranks for the application rate 
and applicant pool components were very high. Hence, the shortage Index for 
Latin was relatively high. Nevertheless, the high rank 1s considered to be 
an anomaly. 

Six areas were Identified as areas of relative teacher shortages. None 
of the high Index areas are traditional core subject areas. Shortages were 
most prevalent 1n areas related to exceptional children, vocational- 
technical subjects and support staff positions. Each area was ranked high 
on all three components of the shortage Index. Host notably, speech and 
hearing and Industrial arts ranked very high on all three Index components. 
Further, speech and hearing and special education ranked the highest on the 
teacher qualification component of the Index. The lack of qualified 
teachers was highest for these areas. 

The five areas Identified as low shortage areas for the 1988-89 school 
year were all ranked low on the teacher qualification component. Rankings 
were also low for the application rate and applicant pool components. The 
only notable exception was the moderate ranking of the potential pool of 



applicant for elementary education positions. This occurred due to the 
number of provisional certificates awarded relative to the total number of 
advertised vacancies for the current school year. 

The teacher shortage Index demonstrated that there were no shortages In 
math and science for the 1988-89 school year. All advertised vacancies, 
except for one 1n general science, were filled by September 1. The lowest 
ranking component for each area was the ratio of total vacancies to 
provisional certificates. Biology had the lowest rank on this component. 
Hence, for the advertised biology positions the number of teachers with 
provisional certificates exceeded the number of available positions. 



DISTRICT RECRUITIN6 PRACTICES 

A checklist was added to the teacher shortage survey to Investigate the 
extent to which districts recruit teachers and administrators for their 
advertised vacancies. The quantitative analyses of previous sections of 
this report account for the results of the hiring process until September 
1. Recruiting practices were examined to provide Information related to a 
relevant aspect of the hiring process. The Information provided by the 
checklist accounted for all the recruiting practices Implemented by a school 
district. Therefore, the results cannot be associated with any Individual 
position or position group. 

The checklist Included three major types of recruiting practices. The 
first was advertising. The recruiting activities Included advertising in 
Connecticut newspapers, out-of-state newspapers and professional 
publications. A second recruiting practice was registration with college or 
university career placement offices. Separate Items were Included for 
Connecticut and out-of-state placement offices. The thirl activity on the 
checklist was attendance at job fairs at either Connecticut or out-of-state 
colleges or universities. Finally, an Item was Included to account for any 
other recruiting practice. 

Almost every district with an advertised vacancy used at least one 
approach to recruit applicants. More than two-thirds of the districts used 
two to four approaches. Some districts (3.6*) did not recruit applicants 
and a few districts (1.8X) used seven different forms of recruiting. More 
districts (89.8*) tended to recruit 1n Connecticut compared to districts 
(80. IX) which recruited out-of-state. 

The use of a particular recruiting strategy by districts varied 
extensively. Advertising 1n Connecticut newspapers and attendance at 
out-of-state job fairs were the two most popular recruiting practices for 
the 1988-89 school year. Almost every district with advertised vacancies 
placed advertisements 1n Connecticut newspapers (88. 6X), while more than 
half of the districts placed advertisements in out-of-state newspapers 
(56. 6X) and professional publications (55. 4X). Job fairs were attended by 
more districts at out-of-state colleges and universities (73. 5X) than at 
Connecticut colleges and universities (11. 4X). Registration with college or 
university career placement offices was not a widely used form of 
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recruitment. Very few districts were registered with career placement 
offices 1n Connecticut (12. OX) , but more districts (44. 6X) were registered 
with out-of-state career placement offices. 

In addition to the specific recruiting practices, a total of 35 school 
districts (28.9%) used some other recruiting approach. Twenty (57. IX) of 
these districts used either teacher placement agencies, affirmative action 
agencies or agencies that serve women and minorities. Five districts 
mentioned they placed a listing with the Connecticut Education Association. 
Four districts mentioned networking with other school districts, two 
advertised on the radio and one other district recruited at alternate route 
receptions. 



SUMMARY ANO CONCLUSIONS 

An estimation of the possible existence of a teacher shortage 1n Connecticut 
for the 1988-89 school year was made at both the state level and at the 
Individual position level. At the state level, 33,649 applications from 
appropriately certified candidates were reviewed for 1,966 full-time and 392 
part-time vacancies. At first glance 1t may appear that there was no 
teacher shortage 1n Connecticut. However, the general Information provided 
by the aggregation of data at the state level 1s limited. It does not 
Indicate whether shortages existed for specific teacher and administrative 
positions. 

Analyses of positions with reference to the number of districts with 
vacancies and the number of applications reviewed by the typical district 
provided more specific results. Collectively, the results Indicated that 
speech and hearing was an area of high shortage while elementary education 
was an area with no teacher shortage. Also, there was no shortage of 
teachers 1n core subject areas required for high school graduation. 
Moreover, there 1s no evidence to Indicate the existence of an administrator 
shortage at the present time. 

Finally, the teacher shortage index ranked speech and hearing, 
Industrial arts, home economics, school psychologist and media specialist 
positions the highest shortage areas for the 1988-89 school year. Speech 
and hearing, Industrial arts, media specialist, special education and school 
psychologist positions were similarly ranked for the 1987-88 school year. 
The results of all analyses led to the conclusion that there was no general 
teacher shortage 1n Connecticut for the 1988-89 school year. However, the 
areas Identified by the shortage Index remained difficult to fill with 
qualified applicants. 

While the analyses account for what appear to be strong Indicators of 
teacher shortages, there are some variables related to the hiring process 
which are not Included. First, the survey only accounts for positions 
filled prior to September 1. Consequently, many administrator positions are 
not represented. Second, the survey does not account for the length of time 
a position was vacant. It 1s not known how difficult 1t was to find 
qualified applicants. Third, recruitment practices were not associated with 
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any Individual teacher or administrator position. It 1s not known which 
positions required a more extensive search. 

Another source of available Information 1s the comments and observations 
provided by administrators ac different school districts. Summaries of 
these optional responses provide explanations for current circumstances as 
well as suggestions for subsequent policies. 

Comments and observations related to the shortage Index rankings 
suggested that many applicants are available for elementary education 
positions. Many administrators noted the large number of applicants 
available for this low ranking area. In Windsor, approximately 1,000 
applications were received to fill the positions created by the construction 
of a new elementary school. Also, many other districts did not advertise 
elementary education vacancies since they have large files of qualified 
applicants and continuously receive more applications throughout the school 
year. 

Administrators affected by the shortage of applicants 1n high shortage 
areas noted the problem and some offered suggestions to address the 
problem. Many comments were made about the unavailability of qualified 
speech and hearing, special education and Industrial arts teachers, as well 
as media specialists. To help reduce these shortages, 1t was suggested that 
Institutions of higher education recruit more speech as well as language 
majors and provide more 1n-depth training for special education majors. It 
was also recommended that the state Department of Education review the 
legislative statutes pertaining to the licensing and certification of speech 
pathologists. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

It should be understood that the results presented 1n this report are valid 
for the 1988-89 school year only. They are not necessarily predictive of 
future trends. Teacher supply and demand 1s better suited for this 
purpose. In addition, districts 1n growing communities also need to monitor 
population growth and the Influx of residents with school-age children. 
This Information should enable districts to monitor their current needs and 
anticipate future trends. 

The major Implications of this research are related to the number of 
available qualified applicants. For the 1988-89 school year, the number of 
available positions exceeded the number of provisional certificates Issued 
to speech and hearing specialists, Industrial arts teachers, home economics 
teachers, school psychologists and special education teachers. 
Consequently, there 1s a need for Institutions of higher education to 
actively recruit students to major 1n the areas of Identified shortage. 
Also, school districts need to recruit applicants from other states. 
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Appendix A 

Teacher Shortage Survey - September 198B 
Statewide Vacancies and Certified Applicants 
By Position 
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Appendix B 

Teacher Shortage Survey - September 1988 
Subject Area Shortage Evaluation 
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APPENDIX C 
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6.0 
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8.0 
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0 








8.0 
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0 








8.0 




30 


0 
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Appendix D 



INSTRUCTIONS 



1. Read complete instructions before completing form. 

2. Prepare . in duplicate. , 

3. Send original to. address below. 

4. Due September IS, 1988 

5. Contact person: Stephen Ruffini 566-5446 

TO: CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Office of Research and Evaluation, Box 2219, Hartfcrd, CT 06145 



District N^me 



District Code 



Contact Person 



Phone 



Superintendent's Signature 



Date 



Item I 

Certification/ 
Subicct Area 


(A) 
Positions 
Advertised 
For 88-89 
School Year 


(B) 

Number of 
Applications 

Screened: 
Appropriately 

Certified 

vvl kit ivU 


(C) 
Number of 
September 1st 
vacancies 


. (D) 
Vacancy: 
No Qualified 
Person Found 


FT 


PT 


FT 


PT 


FT 


PT 


01. Adult ESOL 
















02. Agriculture 
















03. Art 
















04. Bilingual Education 
















05. Blind Education 
















06. Business and Office Education 
















07. Deaf Education 
















08. Driver Education 
















09. Elementary Education 
















10. English 
















FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
1 1 . French 
















12. German 
















13. Italian 
















14. Latin 
















15. Russian 
















16. Spanish 
















17. Other language 
















18. Health 
















19. History 
















20. History/Social Studies 
















£1. Home Economics 
















22. Industrial Arts/Technology 
Education 
















23. Kindergarten/Prekindergarten 
















24. Marketing and Distribution 
















25. Mathematics 
















26. Media Specialist 
















27. Music 
















28. Partially Sighted 
















29. Physical Education 
















30. Psychology 
















31. Reading Consultant 
















32. Related Subjects (RVT Schools) 
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(Item I continued) 

Purtlfi nation/ 

\* villi lUBllUU/ 

Subject Area 


A. Poiitloni 
School Yr. 


B. Number of 
Annllcatiom 

screened: 
Appropriately 
Certified 


w# lNuxLoer ox 
September 1st 
vacancies 


U« YawBuGy. 

No Qualified 
Person Found 


EE 






ri 


PT 


PT 

* A 


W School PAuniimr 
















\A School Dental Hvsieniit 
































36. School Psychologist 
















IT Crtfcjutl C/w%i*1 WnrV»r 

3 / . acnoot aociai worwr 
















^fi Hi /tin a if 
•JO. DIOIOKY 
































Afl Earth Science 
















4> x • VCUClOl OWlCUWv 
















42. Phyiics 
















4 j« sociology 
















AA La urn ins Disabled 
















AK find al/Rmntinnftl 
















^u. Mcnuuiy xvcuiracQ 
















A 7 Phvilfifil Hand lean 
















48. Other 
















•r > • dpcccn ana ncarmg 
















TP AMP AVn TWHTT^TttTAL 

50. Occupational Subjects 
















41 1 CVilUri TtaH^b HI VT 3chooltrt 

J 1 • dKlIICU 1 iaUCB l«W ▼ A 
















52. Computer Education 
















jj« vjinca/ 1 aienieu 
















^A PritiPioal 
















55. Vice-Principal 
















do. supervisor/Director 
















^7 Pimil Personnel 
















4 ft Aaaiatanfr Ciin*ri it^n ri*Pt 
















59. Other 
















60. School Business Official 
















61. Superintendent 

















•Certification required at appropriate grade level. 
Item II* Number of authorized certified professional positions for 1988-89. 



Item III. Please check all items that describe your district's hiring practices for 1988-89. 

Advertised in CT newspapers _ 
Advertised in out-of-state newspapers 
Advertised in professional publications _ 

Registered with CT college/university — 
career placement offices 



Registered with out-of-state college/university 
career placement offices 

Attended CT college/university job fairs 
Attended out-of-state college/university job fairs 
Other 



COMMENTS (Please attach an additional sheet if necessary): 



ERIC 
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Connecticut State 
Department of Education 



Program and Support Services 

Scott Brohinsky 
Deputy Commissioner 



Division of Research, Evaluation and Assessment 

Pascal U Forgione, Jr., Director 

Bureau of Research and Teacher Assessment 

Raymond L. Pecheone, Chief 

Research Services 

Peter Prowda, Coordinator 

Stephen J. Rufflnl 
Education Service Specialist 



It Is the policy of the Connecticut State Board of Education that no person 
shall be excluded from participation In, denied the benefits of, or otherwise 
discriminated against under any program, Including employment, because 
of race, color, sex, national origin, religion, age, mental or physical disa- 
bility, mental retardation, or marital status. 

2S 
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